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Po» watch with vigilant attention the 
conduct of thoſe who are entruſted 
with the concerns of the public, is at all 
times the right and the duty, of every indi- 
vidual in the ſtate; but great occaſions 
only demand their interference and con- 
troul. If there can be any period at which 
every man in the nation ought to lay 
aſide all private and ſelfiſh concerns, and 
be alive only to the public intereſt, it is 
the preſent—when the deliberations of a 
few hours may affect the happineſs of ages 


to come, and waſte or fave the lives of 


thouſands, 
Az Ws 
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We are now arrived at the ſecond ſtage 


of a long, bloody, and expenſive war, 


which has afforded us any proſpect of the 
return of peace; and if our miniſters are 
as anxious as they pretend to be, to atone 
for their paſt errors, we have ſome pro- 
bability of being repaid for all the cala- 
mities we have ſuffered, by a long and 
laſting tranquillity. But in my opinion, 
the preſent calm is deceitful, and only 
portends a longer and more violent ſtorm ; 
for I am fully and firmly convinced, that 
miniſters are not fincere in that which 
they pretend, and that nothing more is 
meant than to throw the odium of continu- 
ing the war on the French; and thus revive 
the drooping ſpirits of the nation, and 
puſh them on to further exertions in a 
fruitleſs and unavailing conteſt. I have 
formed this opinion not raſhly or haſtily; 
but from a long attention to the lan- 
guage, conduct, and ſituat ion of miniſtry, 
before the war began, and during the 
whole of its continuance: if I am mil- 
taken, my error is of no conſequence to 


the 
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the public; if not, it may ſerve to put 
them on their guard againſt treachery 


and deceit. 


If Mr. Pitt had ever ſhewn any ſingle 
mark of approbation towards the French 
revolution in its earlieſt origin, if he had 
ever allowed that the French wanted a 
conſtitution, and were juſtified in their 5 
reſiſtance to oppreſſion, long before ſuch 


a declaration could have been conſtrued 


into any thing, but a general avowal of 
his ſentiments, and long before the revo- 


lution could have the moſt remote effect 


on this country, there would have been 


ſome ground for ſuppoſing that he is not 
generally an enemy to the rights of the 
people, and that he does not think goyern- 
ment to be the property of a few indivi- 
duals: but his conſtant filence, even on the 
earlieſt events of the French revolution, 
and his virulent declamation againſt the 
French people, ever ſince he has deigned 
to mention them in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, leave no ſhadow of a doubt that it 


was 
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was his deſign in the beginning of the 
war, to tear up by the roots thoſe princi- 
ples upon which the French depoſed 
Louis the XVI. and changed their form 
of government from a monarchy to a 
republic. 


To prevent the propagation of a prin- 
ciple which eſtabliſhes the right of the. 
people to enquire into, and controul the 
conduct of their rulers, is undoubtedly 
the intereſt of every miniſter who wiſhes 
to govern independent of that controul, 
and to give the people only ſo much li- 
berty, as will render them patient under 
his authority : If ſuch is the opinion of 
Mr. Pitt, and I. will preſently appeal to 
facts to prove that it is, what has there 
recently occurred that can make him 
more inclined to peace now, than when 
the war began? Has he gained any one 
object that he avowed, and is he not far- 
ther from that which he ſecretly deſigned? 
Are the French principles of government 
materially changed fince the beginning 

of 
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of the war, and are they leſs likely to be 
propagated when the two nations will 
have a conſtant intercourſe, than when 
all intercourſe is prohibited? 


But the point on which I reſt the whole 
force of my opinion, is, that peace can 
never be the intereſt of miniſters: that 
this is their opinion may be proved from 
their conduct in one ſingle inſtance, the 
reform of the Houſe of Commons; for I 
conſider this reform as the inevitable con- 
ſequence of peace. Let us examine what 
is the object of that reform, and how the 
prime miniſter has endeavoured to evade 
it. By areform in the mode of chuſing the 
Houſe of Commons, it was intended to 
ſecure both the eleQors and the elected, 
from the corruptions of government, to 
leave to the former a free choice of their 
repreſentatives, and to remove from the 
latter every temptation to betray their 
truſt: but when this is completed what 
becomes of the miniſtey? his power is 


gone for ever, all management of the 
Houſe 


13 
Houſe of Commons is at an end: from 
being their maſter, he muſt become their 
ſervant. A humiliating reverſe! And who 
that knows the character of Mr. Pirr, or 
of any miniſter that has long enjoyed 


power, can believe that he will lend his 


aid or ſanction to ſuch a meaſure, or that 


he will not oppoſe it by every means he 


can make uſe of? 


With the Houſe of Commons at his 
command, he contrived to get rid of the 


queſtion long before the French revolu- 


tion was thought of, at a time of peace 
and tranquillity, when it might have been 
effected without danger, and though the 
people had long been eager for the event, 
the apparent wiſdom and virtue of his ad- 
miniſtration reconciled them to the loſs 
of what they ſo ardently wiſhed for, and 
lulled them into a fatal ſecurity which 
has been the cauſe of ſo many calamities: 
for had a reform in the repreſentation 
been completed ten years ſince, the pre- 
ſent war had never happened. 


Now 
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Now ſuch was the ſtate of affairs till 
the effects of the French revolution began 
to be felt in this country: and how were 
they felt? by exciting diſcuſſions on the 
origin and corruptions of government, 
by turning the queſtion of parliamentary 
reform, and by leſſening the reſpec for 
the arbitrary diſtinctions of birth and 
fortune: can we wonder then that thoſe 
who profit by theſe corruptions, ſhould 
wiſh to ſilence thoſe who expoſe their 
iniquity ? 


Such were the motives for the war on 
the part of Miniſtry, for which they had 
long been ſeeking a pretence, when the 
French in the year 1792 intoxicated with 
their ſudden and rapid conqueſts, and ex- 


aſperated againſt all monarchical govern- 


ments, paſſed two ridiculous decrees with 


a deſign of exciting inſurrections in every 


country in Europe, and thus weakening 
the oppoſition againſt their own : but find- 
ing that the majority of the people of this 
country wereattached to the conſtitution, 

A they 
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they were convinced of their error, and 
would gladly have retracted by entering 
into a negociation which might do away 
the cauſe of offence. But miniſters were 
too much rejoiced at the opportunity to 
relinquiſh it ſo eaſily ; and ſuppoſing with 
an equal degree of ignorance, that they 
could overturn the French Government, 


and reſtore the monarchy in its full ſplen- 
dor, they diſdainfully refuſed to acknow- 


ledge a republic which they believed in a 


few months they could level with the duſt 
and bring the authors of it to condign 
and ignominious puniſhment. 


Now, this object being yet unattained, 
is it probable they will fo eaſily relinquiſh 
what they have fo ardently purſued? 
Does their language, even at this moment 
ſhew that they believe it unattainable, or 

if they do, are they not convinced, that 
even the continuance of the war muſt be 
much leſs dangerous to them than peace ? 


For peace whenever it comes muſt be at- 
tended with ſuch effects, as even the pre- 
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fent adminiſtration, were they ten times 
more ingenuous, or ten times more inca- 
pable than they are, can never prevent. 


WW. 


Peace will put an end tothat monopoly 
of trade, which from the preſent confu- 
ſion of Europe we at preſent enjoy: we 
mall then be unable to ſupport the heavy 
load of taxes which the war has encrea- 
ſed, and we ſhall feel the neceſſity of a re- 
form in our expenditure; a reform in eve- 
ry department of the ſtate : and the leſs 
money there is ſpent in corruption, in the 
ſame proportion the power of miniſters 
will decreaſe : peace will ſoften thoſe na- 
tional prejudices and antipathies which it 
is the buſineſs of war to excite and keep 
alive: peace will convert our enemies 
into friends, and rouſe an emulation with- 
out rivalſhip in arts, in manners, and in 
commerce which all the vigilance of mini- 
{try can never ſtiflle : peace then, is the in- 
tereſt of the people ; war is the intereſt of 
miniſters : but if we can believe them to 
be a ſet of men ſo pure and diſintereſted, 

A2 as 
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as to prefcr the public good to their own, 
then we may believe they are ſincere in 
their profeſſions, and anxious to reſtore to 
us the bleſſings of peace. But let us not be 
deceived. Their preſent pacific language 
is only an artful diſguiſe, to conceal the 
real baſeneſs and treachery of their de- 
ſigns, and to plunder us with greater ſe- 
curity. 


Another argument againſt their ſince- 
rity is the language they have conſtantly 
uſed on the war, and towards the French, 
whenever they have had occaſion to ſpeak 
of them. Is it probable, if there is any ſuch 
thing as truth in human nature, that they 
can have confidence in. any treaty which 
they can form with ſuch men?—nay, if they 
have any confidence in their own aſſertions 
will they be defirons to haſten a peace 
with a people whom they have declared 
to be on the very brink of ruin ?—are all 
the laboured and ingenious calculations 
of Mr. Pitt, Lord Mornington, and Sir 
FrancisD'Ivernois to be forgotten or deſpi- 

ſed 
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ſed, if what they have written and ſpoken 
on theFrench finances is ſtill believed, and 
is not laughed at as the theory of ſhallow 
politicians, will miniſters be juſtified on 
their own principlesin making peace with 
a nation when they are on the point of 
yielding to their moſt ſanguine wiſhes, nay 
at a time too when they trumpet forth 
our own reſources as not to be exhauſted, 
though, perhaps, they are as much miſta- 
ken in their own ſtrength as in that of 
their enemies ? : 


1 


But, at the very time they talk to us 
of peace they are preparing us for war: for 
they know the terms which a victorious 
enemy has a right to demand, and which 
they will endeavour to make it apear are 
incompatible with the honour and ſafety 
of the nation to accede to. We ſhall 
again be called upon to defend our reli- 
gion, our honour, and our property, and 

in a few weeks all hopes of accommoda- 
tion 


FI 
tion will ceaſe, and we ſhall again be ex- 


poſed to the multiplied calamities of 
famine and war, 


In the mean time, let us ſtop for a mo- 
ment to reflect, what will be the condi- 
tion of this country in a few years. 
We began the war with all Europe on 
our fide ; we ſhall ſoon have all Europe 
againſt us: we began when France was 
the only republic ; we ftand a chance to 
end it when ours will be the only monar- 
chy, and it will then be the intereſt of all to 
deſtroy the modern Carthage which per- 
petuates a war againſt the liberties of 
mankind. The French will no doubt 
purſue their plan of deſtroying our 
commerce by ſhutting us out from all the 
ports of Europe; and if their preſent go- 
vernment ſuccecds in gaining the conſi- 
dence of the people, arts, liberty, and 
commerce will revive ; ſpecie will again 
appear; labour and induſtry will be again 

encouraged, 
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8 
encouraged, and even in the midſt of a de- 


ſolating war, France will rival us in that 
on which our exiſtence as a nation de- 
pends. If ſuch ſhould be the cafe, our 
calamities will come faſt upon us; our 
reſources will be leſſened and our expen- 
diture increaſed ; our debts will grow lar- 
ger as we are leſs able to pay them; and 
we ſhall feel all the miſeries of poverty, 
with all the artificial wants of riches. 


If our enemies increaſe, we muſt de- 
creaſe, without being prepared for the 
change; for, miniſters to anſwer their own 
diabolical purpoſes, have conſtantly buoy- 
ed us up with the opinion of our own ſuf- 
ficiency, with permitting us to ſuppoſe the 
poſſibility of a reverſe of fortune, which 
in every human probability is not far diſ- 
tant. The great landed and the trading 
intereſts, have not as yet felt the effects of 
the war; but they will feel it, and their 
cry will then be for peace; but not till 
the middle ranks are nearly annihilated by 


the 
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the increaſed price of every neceſſary, and 
every comfort. 


As ſoon as ever trade ſuffers a check, 
the blow will vibrate through every finew 
of the landed intereſt, though both are 
now ſo confident of our proſperity, that 
they will not ſuppoſe it poſſible for a 
change to happen while the war laſts ; but 
it will, as ſure as day follows night. Ido 
not mean to ſay that peace will not have 
the ſame effect: in the nature of things it 
mult, and in a greater degree. I am only 
arguing for the neceſſity of preparing for 
that change of circumſtances which can- 
not be prevented, and preſerving the 
country from the horrors ofa revolution : 
for if the war laſts three years, ſuch will 
be the general poverty and diſſatisfaction 
of the nation, that a revolution muſt be 
the conſequence : for as the credit of our 
funds is ſupported ſolely by our com- 
merce, as {con as that feels the ſlighteſt 


ſhock, we mult either reſort to French 
ſchemes of finance, to pay our intereſt and 
our 
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our expences; or government muſt be- 
come bankrupt :—a calamity which the 
ſunded ſyſtem has in every country expe- 
rienced, and can only be averted in this, 
by economy and reform. If the nation 
can be made to feel this, they will omit 
no means of obtaining it, if not our ruin 
is at hand ; and ſuch is the deſperate am- 
bition of miniſters, that they will rather 
periſh in the wreck than ſurvive their 
power. 


I moſt heartily wiſh to impreſs it on the 
minds of my countrymen that peace can- 
not be delayed with ſafety that every 
year, nay every hour will leave ns in 4 
worſe condition, and improve the fitua- 
tion of our enemies—that we have much 
to loſe, and that they have every thing to 
gain, as they have already ariſen from that 
point of depreſſion, below which no na- 
tion can exiſt or maintain itſelf as ſuch— 
and, that every day will bring us nearer 
to that point which it was the pretended 

purpole of miniſters to avoid: that the 
C intereſt 
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intereſt of the miniſtry and the intereſt of 
the nation are totally oppoſite—that to the 
former the war is a certain gain, to the 
latter a certain loſs—that we are not to 
look for an honourable peace in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, which means 
that we ſhould obtain the object we con- 
tended for, whether juſt or unjuſt; but 
that a peace is only ſo far honourable, as it 
can ſave us from deſtruction; for the 
honour of a nation conſiſts in its proſperity, 
not in ridiculous notions of conqueſt and 
military glory. 


Let us now look to the circumſtances 
in which we ſtand at preſent, and then 
conſider the nature of the peace we muſt 
expect to make. Our enemies after ha- 
ving conquered every power on the con- 
tinent leagued againſt them, and obtained 
even more than they at firſt aimed at, 
have now only one enemy left, which is 
this country ; but that enemy which was 
the ſoul of the confederacy, and on every 
account more formidable than all the reſt 
Pur together, is now humbled to the duſt, 

and 
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and whether we make peace or continue the 
war, our pre-eminence over other nations, 
is gone for ever : we are now complete- 
ly in the power of our enemies, and they 
have three different methods to complete 
our ruin: the two firſt are ſure and 
ſteady ; the laſt, though ſlow, is certain 
in the event, if the preſent men and the 
preſent ſyſtem continue in power. Either 
they will require ſuch terms of peace as 
muſt effectually reduce our naval ſuperi- 
_ ority at once; or they will doit by a con- 
tinuance of the war, if we cannot agree 
upon terms; or laſtly, they will offer to 
make peace with us upon ſuch moderate 
and equitable conditions as we cannot re- 
fuſe, truſting to the circumſtances which 
muſt inevitably give them a decided ſu- 
periority over us in commerce, and every 
thing elſe which contributes to the proſ- 
perity and glory of a ſtate. To ſay what 
theſe circumſtances are, cannot be diffi- 
cult, when we conſider on the one hand, 
the nature of their government—the ex- 
tent of their empire—and their various 

C 2 advantages 
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advantages of produce, foil, and climate; 


and on the other hand, our government, 
our debts, and our taxes. 


One of the great ſtumbling blocks in 
the Jaſt negotiation is removed ; we have 
no longer the Netherlands to contend for; 
but there are other difficulties yet re- 
maining which will not eaſily be ſettled ; 
for, though the particulars are different, 
the object in both is the ſame: the laſt 
affair, ſtript of all the tinſel and parade 
of diplomatic ornament, ſimply reſolves 
itſelf into this. The French were de- 
termined to retain the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands; and this the miniſtry knew, as well 
the day they began to negotiate, as after 
Lord Malmſbury had written his laſt let- 
ter: and they know now, that the French 
will inſiſt on the ceſſion of all our con- 
queſts, to themſelves and their Allies ; 
and are prepared to refuſe what they 
will term a conceſſion inglorious to the 
national honour. Now, let the nation 


determine, whether they prefer their 
ſafety 


„ 

ſafety or their honour; for the obſtinate 
perſeverance of miniſtry has reduced us 
to the alternative, not of chooſing whe- 
ther Pirr, or Fox, ſhall make the peace 
whether the peace ſhall be good or bad 
but, whether we ſhall have peace or ruin; 
for to enable us to contend with an ene- 
my ſo far our ſuperior, we muſt bring 
forth the whole of our reſources—we 
muſt ſtake our laſt ſhilling on the event 
of the war, and, while we are talking of ho- 
nour and glory, and conſtitution and re- 
ligion, and property, we ſhall be left 
without bread to eat, or a ſhirt to cover 
us; and then find out that we have been 
the dupes of a profligate unprincipled 
junto, who had only their own intereſt in 
view, while they pretended to be 8 
ing our happineſs. | 


To ſuch a ſtate are we reduced, by a 
long, unexampled, and implicit confi- 
dence in one man : whether his virtues, 
or his talents have entitled him to this 
total freedom from every reſtraint and 

controul 
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controul it is too late to examine, with 
a view to what is paſt ; but it may have 
ſome effect in ſaving the lives, and pro- 
perties, and liberties, which muſt yet fall 
a ſacrifice to the continuance of his pow- 
er: for his ſyſtem, like Rozesererne's, is 
a ſyſtem of extermination and blood, and 
can never end but with the ruin of him- 
ſelf or his enemies. It is not ſo much 
with French men as with French princi- 
ples that he is at war, and there exiſts be- 
tween them no point of union or accom- 
modation : light and darkneſs, are not 
more at variance, nor more oppoſite in 
their effects: they are for peace —he is 
for war : they are for liberty founded on 
the baſis of equal rights, and ſecured by 
equal repreſentation—he is for liberty 
only as it ſuits his own purpoſes of in- 
tereſt or ambition : they are for the uni- 
verſe—he is for himſelf; and, as two 
ſans ſhine not in one ſphere, Prrr and 11- 
BERTY can never exiſt together. 


Among 
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Among the many qualities requiſite to 
form a great ſtateſman, a man fitted to 
direct the affairs and conſult the intereſts 
of large ſocieties, none ſeem more indiſ- 
penſible, than honeſty and ſagacity : with- 
out the former he will be unwilling to 
prefer the public good to his own ; with- 
out the latter he will be unable to dil- 
cern it; but when both theſe are united, 
happy is that nation which is ſo govera- 
ed. Honeſty conſiſts in having good in- 
tentions : ſagacity in tracing effects up- 
wards to their cauſes, and downwards to 
their utmoſt extent ; in diſcerning the 
various complications of circumſtances 
which may promote or retard them ; 
and piercing with proſpective eye into 
the works of futurity. A wiſe and good 
man when placed at the helm of ſtate, if 
there are complaints, will liſten to them: 
if there are corruptions, will e 
them; if there are grievances, will re. 
dreſs them ; he will anticipate revolution 
by reform, rather than endeavour to pre- 
vent it by violence and force. If princi- 
Pie 
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ples of government new and extenſive 
ariſe in other countries, which have a 
tendency to change the ſtate of ſociety 
throughout the world, he will not raſnly 
endeavour to arreſt them in their pro- 
greſs, but by prudent and gradual accom- 
modation will prepare to meet their ef- 
fects, and thus depriving them of all pow- 
er to do harm, will convert them to the 
advantage of his own country ; while in 
others, by fermenting with oppoſite prin- 
ciples, they are for a while producing 
confuſion and diſtreſs : he will diſtinguiſh 
between wants of a partial and tempora- 
ry nature, and the operation of maxims 
congenial to the mind of man; between the 
machinations of a party, and the will of 
a whole people; and in either caſe, be- 
fore he oppoſes them, he will eſtimate the 
power, the ſpirit, and the reſources of 
his enemy, and compare them with the 
means by which he is enabled to contend. 
But as the friend of human nature, he will 
never reſort to force, till every means of 
accommodation has been tried and ex- 
hauſted without ſucceſs. 


Now 
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Now that the man who has governed 


the affairs of this country for ſo many 
years, poſſeſſes both qualities in ſuch a 
degree, as to entitle him to the unli- 
mited confidence with which he has been 
entruſted, cannot without groſs ignorance 
or ſhameleſs flattery be maintained; yet 
there muſt be men who give him credit 
for both: if any thing can undeceive them, 
it will not be argument, but fome force 
more powerful—the loſs of all they wiſh 
to preſerve, their liberty, their property, 
and their comfort: but there are others 
probably, who are not ſo credulous and 
ſo obſtinate in their confidence; with 
theſe men it is poſſibly yet not too late to 
argue, and they may be convinced that 
they have been miſtaken and willing to 
make amends for their error to them- 
ſelves and to their country : a ſlight exa- 
mination of the miniſter's political conduct 
may ſuffice for the purpoſe. 


To begin then with the firſt criterion 
of excellence in a prime miniſter, his 
D 


honeſty, 
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honeſty, with the great criterion of ho- 
neſty, the conformity between profeſſions 
and actions, we need go no farther than 
his conduct on the reform of parliamenr - 
and the ſlave trade, in both of which mo- 
mentous queſtions, we ſhall find his words 
and actions completely at variance; and it 
will puzzle even his moſt zealous defend- 
ers to reconcile what he himſelf has ne- 
ver attempted. Without doubt it is in 
every oge's remembrance, that the firſt 
avowed principles of his political life 
were peace and reform ; his firſt ſpeech in 
parliament was againſt the ruinous Ame- 
rican war; and it is a ſingular inſtance of 
political profligacy, that he ſhould after- 
wards be the author of a war, compared 
with which the other is in every point 
inſignificant : words could not expreſs 
more ſtrongly than his did, the neceſſity 
of a reform, before he was miniſter ; but 
no ſooner was the object of his ambition 
attained, than he ſeemed to have forgot- 
ten all his former profeſſions ; his conduct 
and language loſt all their ſpirit, and in- 

ſtead 
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ſtead of ſupporting the queſtion with one 
of his ſtrong confiding majorities, he ſuf- 
fered this firſt produce of his youthful 
love to periſh without ſeeing the light ; 
for like Jupiter it would without doubt 
have dethroned its father. A few trifling 
inſtances of ceconomy in ſome of the public 
offices, and the apparent proſperity of the 
finances, ſoon ſatisfied the thoughtleſs 
and the ſlighted multitude, that with 
ſach a miniſter no reform was neceſſary ; 
and thus fooliſhly truſting to men inſtead 
of principles, they ſuffered tamely that 
opportunity to paſs by, which can never 
.return, in times equally favourable, in 
times equally peaceful, and proſperous. 


To put the delinquency of the miniſter 
then in the ſtrongeſt point of view, it is 
only neceſſary to ſtate theſe plain facts; 
a reform was acknowledged to be indif- 
penſible by himſelf, and the majority of 
the nation; there was a period of near 
ſeven years between the beginning of his 
adminiſtration, and the beginning of the 
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<itturbances in France, when that reform 
might have been fafely completed, but 
he omitted the opportunity, becauſe a 
reform muſt have lefſened his own power 
and intereſt: he is therefore deeply re- 
ſponſible for all the conſequences that 
haye happened and will happen from that 
omiſſion to the remoteſt poſterity; for that 
ſingle point of his conduct, involves in it 
a greater complication of circumſtances, 
than it ever fell to the lot of one man ta 
be the author of: to enumerate them 
would be tedious, becauſe they are nu- 
merous, and unneceſſary becauſe they are 
obvious; for we feel them every day in 
ſome new tax, ſome new encroachment 
on our liberty, or the apprehenſion of 
ſome new calamity. 


On the other queſtion it is not neceſſary 
at preſent to enlarge, as not immediately 
connected with the ſubject, but I ſhould 
be ſorry to infult even the meaneſt under- 
ſtanding, by aſking how to explain Mr. 
Prrr's conduct on the SLAVE TRADE. 


On 
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On the ſcore of honeſty then, we find 
that he has little to boaſt on two material 
points; with regard to the war, he has 
ſhewn that he poſſeſſes very little honeſty, 
or very little ſagacity, and perhaps very 
little of either : if he began the war ſolely 
with a view to perpetuate his own power, 
pegardleſs of its conſequences to the na- 
tion, he was diſhoneſt, beyond the com- 
mon limits of diſhoneſty, as much as a 
mighty conqueror. is a greater villain 
than a kighwayman ; if he began it with 
the honeſt intention of the national good, 
without foreſeeing thoſe conſequences 
which others did foreſee, he is blind com- 
pared to them, as a mole is compared to 
an eagle : but to ſpeak plainly, I do not 
think him entitled even to the benefit of 
this dilemma, for his conduct throughout 
the war leaves little room to believe that 
he is either wiſe or honeſt, and if ſucceſs 
be the teſt of merit, his talents muſt be 


rated low indeed, for in every thing he 
has projected, he has failed; in every 


thing he has foretold, he has been miſ- 
taken; 
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taken; his plans have been formed with- 
out wiſdom, and his conjectures without 
forefight. I ſpeak of Dunkirk, Toulon, 
La Vendee, Quiberon, and Holland; of 
the French Republic, and the French 
Finances: but I will ſpare his friends the 
bitter recollection of his ignorance, inſo- 
lence, and miſcondu&, through the whole 
of the war to the preſent moment. 


After this it will be aſked, in what then 
conſiſts the boaſted excellence of this om- 
nipotent ruler? I will anſwer in a few 
words ;—in a thorough knowledge of the 
low and little arts of fineſſe and intrigue ; 
of the low and little motives by which 
mankind are actuated in the common con- 
cerns of the world; in a ſpecies of pom- 
pous but hollow eloquence, which con- 
founds even where it fails to convince ; 
and in a haughty imperious temper, 
which defies oppoſition and enforces com- 
pliance; and, to ſhew the value of honeſty 
in the ſtrongeſt poſſible light, when even 
the appearance of it can acquire ſuch con- 
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fidence, he is indebted for the influence 
he poſſeſſes over ſome part of the nation, 
more than to any thing elſe, to the opi- 
nion they yet entertain of his integrity. 
To conduct the common affairs of a ſtate 
in common times, his talents are fully 
equal, for he underſtands the routine of 
finance, and the management of parlia- 
ment, but to take a firſt part on the great 
theatre of human affairs, when great paſ- 
fions are at work, and great events are 
the conſequence, he has ſhewn himſelf 
completely inſufficient. 


To deny that the ſituation of this 
country is at preſent alarming, beyond 
any example of former times, when we 
conſider the proſperity we have enjoyed, 
and the reverſe we are likely to expe- 
rience, muſt ariſe either from great ig- 
norance, or the blindeſt prejudice : with- 
out doubt, the temper of the times muſt 
de managed with delicacy and kill; and 
it requires no ſmall ſhare of political ſa- 
gacity to know when to concede and 
when to enforce, ſo that conceſſion ſhall 


not 
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not be conſtrued into weakneſs, nor force 
recoil upon itſelf. Certainly that ſaga- 
city has not been ſhewn with regard to 
the ſailors at Portſmouth : time only can 
diſcover whether it has to thoſe at Sheer- 
neſs. It requires moderation and huma- 
nity to treat with a lenient and a healing 
hand, the complaints and the fufferings 
of the lower ranks of the people, ſo that 
they ſhall have nothing to gain by a 
change of affairs. But are theſe virtues 
to be found in the men who have ſcoffed 
at moderation, and laughed humanity 
out of countenance? It requires a con- 
ſiderable knowledge of political economy 
to ſupport the ſinking ſtate of public cre- 
dit; to employ the induſtry of the coun- 
try to the greateſt advantage; and ta 
preſerve the balance of trade againſt the 
influence of our rivals. But can this be 
expected from men who tell us that paper 
money is real wealth; and that the num- 
ber of bankrupts is a ſign of the proſpe- 
rity of the country? To underſtand the 
temper and fituation of the different 
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powers on the continent, as they may 
affect the intereſt of this country, re- 
quires no ſmall ſhare of the knowledge 
of human nature, and the politics of Eu- 
rope. But what claim have thoſe men 
to ſuch knowledge, who have bullied, 
without enforcing their threats, and 
praiſed the fidelity of their allies, at the 
time they were making treaties-of peace 
and alliance with their enemies? To 
conciliate the affections of different par- 
ties, and to extort approbation, even 
from the moſt hoſtile, require urbanity of 
manners and liberality of ſentiment. But 
are theſe to be found in him, who has 
more than once applied the moſt oppro- 
brious epithets to a man, at leaſt as wiſe 
and as honeſt as himfelf? If difcretion 
and prudence are neceſſary in a ſtateſman, 
what ſhall we expect from the riper years 
of him, who, in the ardor of his juve- 
nile ambition, to be thought the friend 
of the prime miniſter, declared in the 
houſe of commons, that that great man 
could not keep his appointments there, 
E when 
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when he had ſuperior engagements ? “ 
Finally, if this country can only be ſaved 
from ruin, by peace, by economy and re- 
form; by an attentive regard to the 
rights of the people, and a conſtant com- 
pliance with their will, whenever it ſhall 
be fairly exprefſed—Can this be expected 
from the men who have no intereſt in 
peace ; who have treated the idea of eco- 
nomy with deriſion and inſult; and have 
ſolemnly declared themſelves averſe to 
reform; have never paſſed one law on 
the ſide of popular rights; and who came 
into power againſt the voice of the houſe 
of commons ; and continue there againſt 
the voice of the people. | 


But there is no inſtance in the annals 
of hiſtory, of the ſame man or men having 
brought a country to the verge of ruin, 
and then ſaving it from the conſequence 
of their own meaſures; and it is almoſt 


impoſſible that there ever ſhould: for 
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the talents and diſpoſitions that can do 
the one, cannot do the other. 


I have now traced with a faint hand 
the character, views and ſentiments of 
the miniſter; and from theſe let it be 
aſked, if it is probable he will ever be 
diſpoſed to peace; and if not, how is 
peace to be had? 'There remains only 
one mode, a general expreſſion of the 
wiſhes of the nation, if they wiſh it; if 
not, a revolution in a few years muſt be 
the conſequence. If Mr. Pitt will make 
peace, the nation will aſk no more of 
him; they will do the reſt themſelves: 
and they will forgive him all that is paſt, 
for the ſake of all that is to come. Let 
him meaſure back the ſteps he has taken 
to ruin us, and probably we ſhall yet be 
ſafe ; and if he does right by compulſion, 
his friends will call it virtue; and praiſe 
him for what he could not avoid. But 
he never will, he never can make peace 
with republicans ; even now he is form- 


of the ſucceſs of his 
intrigues, 
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intrigues, to create diviſions among his 
enemies; and continue the war till they 
are beat into compliance with his deſigns. 
His words, his intereſt, his exiſtence, as 
a miniſter, are pledged beyond redemp- 
tion, to deſtroy French principles, or 
periſh in the attempt : for that day on 
which the peace is ſigned, his preſent 
power is at an end for ever; and he knows 
it : he knows too that the war will be 
equally his ruin, but leſs ſuddenly. 


* 


Since then we are not to look to Mr. 
PiTT for peace, to whom are we to ap- 
ply ; in whom are we to truſt for that 
happy event, but to him who, as the head 
of the oppoſite party, and a man of the 
moſt ſplendid talents, can alone be en- 
truſted with the ſafety of the country ? 
As on that ſubject his ſteady and uniform 
opinion has preſerved him from the ne- 
ceſſity of any facrifices or any contra- 
ditions. But while I thus ſpeak of Mr. 
Fox, I, by no means, forget the errors 
of his pubiic or his private life ; for 
5 theſe 
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theſe have done his country more miſ- 
chief, than thoſe of any other individual 
ever did in the preſent times. If the 
people had not miſtruſted him, they could 
never ſo long have been duped by his ri- 
val and opponent. But his late conduct 
has made ſome atonement for his paſt 
errors; and he can only come into 
power, by pledging himſelf to a reform 
in parliament, which will be too ſtrong 
a controul to ſuffer him, even if he is diſ- 
poſed, to miſuſe the confidence of the 
nation, and forget their intereſt in his 
own love of power. 


If the opinion of the nation has lately 
ſuffered any alteration by the circum- 
ſtances which have occurred, if they are 
convinced that the war can be no longer 
continued with any chance of ſucceſs, 
let them expreſs their ſentiments firmly 
and unanimouſly ; let all animoſity and 
party ſpirit be laid aſide, let one de- 
lire animate every heart, and there is 
no power in the ſtate to controul their 
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commands. But if every effort to arouſe 
them to a ſenſe of their danger ſhall be 
to no purpole ; if they are ſtill reſolved 
to traſt to a ſet of men, whoſe intereſt it 
is to deceive them; the innocent muſt 
ſuffer with the guilty, and the whole na- 
tion be involved in one common ruin. 
May Heaven avert fo fatal a calamity; 
or may thoſe who ſuffer, ſuſtain with 
fortitude a fate, which they had not 
power to prevent, 
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